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OWEN "EOE" O'NEILL. 

The fame and history of Owen Roe O'Neill, the commander of the native Irish in the severest struggle 
in the annals of our country > are altogether national. Yet as he was an Ultonian by descent from the 
ancient kings of our province, and as Ulster was the principal scene of his actions, the writer has 
thought it not inappropriate to collect the prominent events in the life of this most eminent of the 
By Neill, of whom, strangely enough, no monograph has appeared ; and although an antiquarian 
journal is not the aptest medium for developing the general history of a period that was torn by 
polemic and political divisions, he ventures to offer these passages in the belief that they have been 
examined and strung together with due wrchaeologie impartiality. 

Owen Roe % or Eoghan Ruadh (the rod)%'Neill, was the youngest son of Art Oge of Clogher, in 
Tyrone, natural* son of Cormac mac Baron, an illegitimate brother of the great Earl of Tyrone. 
Cormac died a prisoner in the Tower of London, in 1615. b Art had accompanied his uncle, tlie 
earl, in his flight in 1607 ; and, as he was included in the attainder, his sons had no other fortunes 
than their swords. Owen Roe proceeded to Spain at an early age, and appears to have studied in 
one of the colleges of Salamanca, as there is an entry in the books of the Irish college of that uni- 
versity to the effect that Eugenius Rufu$ O'Neill had been appointed to a serjeantcy of halberdiers, 
the foot-guards of the Spanish monarch. He seems to have been transferred from this courtly 
service to the Netherlands army, about the year 1625, and to have already been distinguished ; 
since we find him mentioned in a paper of this date presented to the lords of the council of Spain, 
" to the end they may know of what Irish they make use of on the King's occasions," and includ- 
ing, among the " auncyent Irish seculars in his majesty's dominions," — " Dom. John O'Neill, Earl 
of Tyrone, corronell of the Irish in Flanders ; Dom. Hugh O'Donnell, Earl of Tyrconnell, page to 
the Infanta in Flanders ;" and " Dom. Eugenius O'Neill, serjeant-major." His high descent, great 
abilities, and courageous coolness — the first of military qualities — did not obtain him such rapid pro- 
motion as would have dispensed with the advantage he had, of having risen gradually to the rank of 
colonel, by a merit so full that in 1640 he was appointed governor of Arras, to defend this im- 
portant frontier town against a siege from the French. On the 13th June, three marshals of 
France, at the head of 25,000 foot and 9,000 horse, with a large siege train, sat down before the 
city. The garrison comprised but 1,500 infantry, and 400 horse, including the Irish regiment com- 
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inanded by Colonel O'Neill. His character as an experienced officer must have been well estab- 
lished ; for his appointment to defend the town gave satisfaction to the garrison as well as to the 
citizens, who heartily joined the soldiery in frequent sorties headed by O'Neill during the progress 
of the enemy's works, whieh consequently took four- and- twenty days to complete. On the 3d of 
August he was summoned to surrender, which he bravely refused to do^ although the governor-general of 
Flanders, commanding an army 30,000 strong, had been twice defeated in attempting to raise the 
siege. The French effected a sufficient breach on the 6th, and were nightly expected to storm : yet 
O'Neill held out resolutely until the relieving army had suffered a third repulse, and until all hope of 
succour was gone. Having done all that man could do with the petty garrison at his command 
against a splendid beleaguering force, he capitulated on the 10th ; and marched out the next day, 
halle en botiche, with drums beating and colours flying; and it is declared that his skilful conduct 
in the defence procured him marked respect from the enemy and gained him a great reputation. d 

It was probably in those days of O'Neill's continental fame that the portrait, of which we are enabled 6 
to give a very successful lithographic copy, was painted by some Flemish master, who certainly 
rivals Vandyke in delicacy of touch and genius for design. In the young and nobly-descended 
Irishman the limner has presented a beau ideal of patrician manly beauty, and set it off with 
simple and true graces — exquisitely artistic, whether in the smoothness and strait band of the close 
tunic under the wavy fur, or in the furry roughness that makes almost as admirable a contrast 
to the softness and bright colours of the human complexion as nature intended when enduing 
the face of man with such curly decorations as those Owen Roe did not deprive himself of, — or in the 
plain dark blue bonnet, with its jewel, giving O'Neill the air of a chieftain, and crowning the picture. 
His features in this portrait agree in most respects with his characteristics; — the width between his eye- 
brows and h|s broad forehead, the seat of his large intellect and comprehensive forethought ; — his 
eloquent and passionate eyes, haughty upper lip, and prominent finely-chiselled nose, indicative of his 
aristocratic spirit and love of glory. But that sensitive mouth has not the masculine severity and 
compression we should have expected from the character of General O'Neill. 

Perhaps our story of his career in Ireland will be rendered more intelligible if it be permitted to re- 
verse custom, and to allow a sketch of his character as well as of other antecedents to precede the nar- 
rative portion of this brief biography. .Whether he was born an Irishman is not so certain as th*t his 
military education was acquired in Flanders. The date of his birth is not known. From the epitaph f 
on his widow at Lou vain, it would seem that he was married before 1641, when he came to Ireland. 
His wife, Rose, sister of Sir Cahir O'Dogherty, (whose precipitate insurrection involved Lords Tyrone 
and Tyrconnell,) must have been considerably his senior, since she is mentioned* as having accom- 
panied these earls in their flight, with Caffer O'Donnell, the last named lord's brother, whose wife 

J Carte, ii. 318. owner, a lineal descendant of Owen Roe, 
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she then was. The not over-partial historian, Carte, describes General O'Neill as a man of a clear 
head and good judgment, sober, moderate, silent, excellent in disguising his sentiments, and well 
versed in the arts and intrigues of courts. The nobility of his birth and appearance would have 
admitted him, when a young guardsman, to the palaces of Madrid and Brussels ; and, to compare 
him with a hero of romance, he probably united the foreign polish and politic depth of Fergus Mac 
Ivor with the natural and graceful manners of an Irishman of rank. That he was scrupulous 
on all points of politico-military honour will appear in several instances ; and that he was sincerely 
respected by his officers is evident from the journal of his actions in Ireland, a memoir written with 
sufficient impartiality to be freely quoted. h Owen Roe combined some of the contrasted characteristics of 
. a Fleming and an Irishman. Undoubtedly he was much the latter in heart and disposition, in part 
of all the phrase implies ; but as he was the former in experience of the camp and of the world, he 
constantly reverted to the Netherlands prudence, particularly in his strategy and political tactics. 
How thoroughly he had learnt lessons of forecast and caution in that great school of war is shown 
by his character as a general, as it is drawn by Carte, — that he was a man of great experience and 
consummate ekill in military affairs, quick in perceiving, and diligent in improving advantages, and 
infinitely careful to give the enemy no advantage over himself, — carrying this last point to such ex- 
tremity as to sacrifice to it another military virtue — enterprise. His abandonment of a service in 
which he was distinguished and honoured, to embark in the Irish cause, leads to a belief that his 
personal disposition differed essentially from his military habit of mind, and to a high estimate of 
his patriotic or ambitious views. 

Forty years of peace in Ulster had produced a new and numerous generation of swordsmen, 
the sons of clansmen who had fought for their independence under Tyrone and the heroic Hugh 
O'Donnell; and during that period, confiscation had so aggravated the misery of their state, 
that in their minds their thousand wrongs were to be redressed by insurrection however desperate. 
When " the small black cloud"' first rose in the northern political horizon, and before it expanded 
and overcast England as the thunder-storm of the great rebellion, the viceroy Strafford over-zealously 
enlisted some thousands of these Roman Catholic swordsmen to fight in the cause of absolutism : 
and when they were disbanded by his enemy, the "great" Earl of Cork, they were ripe for a rebellion 
which this rapacious nobleman and his party probably hailed as the prelude to further confiscations, 
The expatriated Mac O'Neills, strong in command of Irish troops in Flanders, and always counting on 
continental sympathy and assistance, had long sustained their broken clansmen's expectation that they 
would invade Ulster and head the often- threatened rising against the Sassanachs and Puritan 
Scots who were battening on the ancient estates of the Cinel-Eoghain. These British colonists, 
however, had received their settlement under the guarantee of Great Britain ; and the terrible ven- 
geance with which they were visited in 1641, recoiled on the insurgents and all their party 
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with tenfold severity, and was the principal cause of the implacable opposition of Parliament to 
subsequent Catholic claims. In the beginning of that too-memorable year, Hugh, son of the eldest 
Mac an larla^ died whilst preparing the invasive expedition. On whom a command ought to 
devolve that might one day place its holder in a position more supreme than Tyrone himself had 
aspired to, became an affair of no small debate among- the Gaelic officers in Flanders. About this 
time an enthusiastic and forgetful Irishman wrote to the conspirators from the Eternal city : — " You 
will prevail if you join together as you ought. Make some chief head among you ; but reserve the 
crown for Con O'NeUL". If thia was the natural son of old Tyrone, who was educated at Eton by 
the care of James I., k and who not only does not seem to have entered military service abroad, but 
was of an indolent disposition, 1 he was quite disqualified to hold the baton that should so marshal 
brave but undisciplined clans as to enable them to cope with the generals and armies of Great Bri- 
tain. As Colonel Boger O'More, whose untiring efForts brought about a rebellion from which he 
subsequently retired in honourable disgust, sent for Owen Roe at this time, it may be conjectured 
that he deemed him the ablest to command the men of a race whose forefathers had for centuries 
taken the lead in revolt. Yet, as it was not until almost a year had elapsed from the out- 
break that O'Neill arrived in a scene of action to which he was called by his sympathies, 
his military talent, and his claims, it may be believed ho did not assume the heirship of an ex- 
pectation sanguinely cherished by his seniors among the chiefs of the Clanna Neill — that of 
recovering their estates — until the success of a competitor already in the field quickened his intentions. 
This powerful rival, Sir Phelim O'Neill, lord of Kinard, son of a famed insurgent leader, Turlough 
oge of the Fiodhs (Fevjs) or woods of Armagh, was descended legitimately from the great-grand- 
father of the first earl, and was, therefore, remote from the senior line — a tanistic disqualification he 
however set aside for himself in his eagerness to become " the great O'Neill." He had seen no ob- 
stacle to this hope after the death of the intending invader ; and, as the most considerable of his name 
in Ireland, yet not the most scrupulous, he prematurely set fire to the train of insurrection, on the 23d 
October, and was speedily leader of many thousand men. His success and novel position so com- 
pletely turned his weak head that he accounted himself King of Ulster ; and, taking the title of 
" O'Neill," he assumed more than the authority attached of old to the dignity, making, among other 
fantastic performances, various feudal grants in this formula : — " according to our regal intention." 
It is gratifying to know that Owen Roe was absent in 1641, and therefore not answerable for the 
horrors of that year. These enormities have, of course, shared in the exaggerative statements of 
party. Without the slightest notion of extenuating the sanguinary acts of which Ulster was un- 
happily the scene, the writer cannot refrain from mentioning his belief that future research will aid 
past proof of the grossness of the exaggerations regarding these acts on the part of the Irish — exag- 
gerations that still stigmatize our countrymen in a most undeserved degree. Whether these pages 
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form a fit ledger for striking a balance of the bloody account in that civil war between Teuton and 
Grael, is a question ; yet, as two ages have passed by, the writer may, perhaps, one day turn to 
the task of severing from the facts of that period some fables which none can wish should attach 
to it. 

The insurrection soon yielded to the common law of unorganised movements, in which every 
accession of a leader was the introduction of a separate object and opinion. The ferocious Sir 
Phelim, having proved unsuccessful in his martial undertakings, dropped his assumed title ; 
and he and other Ultonian chiefs were on the point of flying the country before the Scottish 
forces, when their hopes were revived by the arrival of Owen Roe O'Neill, who had relinquished his 
command in the Spanish army at his country's call, for which he was warmly commended by the 
Pope, and landed at Castledoe, about the middle of July, 1642, with a few Low Country officers and 
soldiers of his regiment, and some munitions ; the charges of the expedition being defrayed by his 
Holiness. The Ulster leaders received Owen Roe with the respect his birth, mission, and military 
skill entitled him to; and elected him their commander-in-chief, but did not declare him " O'Neill." 411 
Although he never assumed this title, the subsequent dissensions between himself and Sir Phelim 
were entirely on the question of chieftaincy ; and there is no doubt that the tanistic emulation of the 
lord of Kinard and other relatives of Owen Roe O'Neill is the reason why this accomplished general 
effected comparatively so little. 

The first acts of the soldier-chief marked his detestation of the barbarities his countrymen, 
under " O'Neill," had committed on the British colonists ; for he plainly told the lord of 
Kinard that he deserved to be treated in the same manner, sent the few prisoners that were left of 
them safe to Dundalk, and burned down many of the houses of the murderers around Kinard, de- 
claring with a warmth unusual to him that he would join with the English rather than not burn 
the rest. From respect, doubtless, to these proofs of manly feeling, and from a wish to detach an 
officer from the Irish cause whose. abilities and guidance would materially influence the success of 
the coming, struggle, the great Scottish general, Lord Leven, on his arrival with additional forces 
for Monro's army, addressed a friendly letter to Colonel O'Neill, expressing sorrow " that a person 
of his experience and reputation abroad should come to Ireland to support so bad a cause," and 
earnestly advising him to return to service in Flanders. O'Neill replied that he had more reason to 
come to relieve the deplorable state of his country than his lordship had to march into England at 
the head of an army against his king. Leven evidently foresaw that a representative of the re- 
nowned Tyrone, whose military proficiency had been acquired on the battle-field of Europe, would 
prove a formidable general of the Irish, and, on parting from Monro, warned him that the colonel* 
chief, whenever he should succeed in getting an army together, would assuredly worst him." 

In accordance with a resolution of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, passed in May, 1642, " a 
m Carte, i. 326. Moore says he was elected O'Neill ; but Carte has stated the contrary. nCol Henry O'Neill's Journal. 
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General Assembly of Confederates" met at Kilkenny, a year and a day after the outbreak. They 
passed resolutions to maintain the rights of their church, adopted the common law of England and 
the Irish statute law, confirmed the authority of the king, but declared against his government in 
Ireland, and, assuming all authority, devolved the executive on a Supreme Council. If these 
steps ought to have been taken at all, they should have preceded the taking up of arms, to which they 
would have given national unison, dignity, and direction. Yet even at this time of experience, the 
Council, instead of organising an army that might at least have seized the almost defenceless me- 
tropolis, may be said to have resuscitated the primeval quadripartition of Erin, in having established 
four commanders-in-chief, one in each province. A diffused and desultory war of conquest was then 
kept up against the British settlers and garrisons, with little more than exasperating results. Owen 
Roe was appointed to the command in the North. Far less popular than the lord of Kinard, and 
little provided with munitions, it was long ere he could assemble a force sufficient to take the field. 
Half-a-thousand men were not with him in the ensuing spring, when Monro surprised him. Riding 
out to hunt one May morning, whilst in quarters at Anaghsawry, near Charlemont, he was startled 
by the sight of a large Scottish force, and that within four miles of his post, which the foe had ap- 
proached by night marches, and expected to surprise. The hunt turned to a chase, in which the 
Flemish colonel was pursued to his own quarters, where he turned at bay, and, with his " small party 
of 400 men, received the enemy with so much bravery and experience of a knowing soldier" that he 
brought his men off without loss, after a warm skirmish on the road to Charlemont, during which 
Monro himself alighted, and, seizing a pike to rally his troops, for they had given back, was 
heard to exclaim : — " Fy ! fy I run awa frae a wheen rebels ?"° A second night-attempt to beat up 
his quarters, and the frequent incursions of the Scots into the heart of Ulster, forced him to withdraw 
with his creagJds, or warlike herdsmen, and their cattle, guarded by some 1,600 men, into the fastnesses 
of Fermanagh. The appearance which his followers presented corresponded with the wild scenes 
around Sliabh Bagh. His cavalry were a few country gentry, and a couple of troops of raw 
horsemen. Of his infantry, a frieze rug, skewered in front, and two brogues, were the uniform ; and 
either a sword strung to the waist by a withy , or a firelock, of which the holder was proud and care- 
ful, the armaments All this formed a phase in warfare the tapissiers of Arras would not have de- 
lighted to infigure, and would have appeared inglorious to a general who had served under imperial 
banners, bad not the cause for which he had taken up arms hallowed the means in his eyes. Whilst 
on the march, he was intercepted at Clones by a superior force of Scots and Enniskilleners, and, on 
drawing up to reconnoitre, a rush was made by their horse to seize him, the troopers shouting as 
they gallopped up: — "Whar's Mao Art? Whar's Mac Art?" — meaning Owen Boe Mac Art. 
Shooting the captain by whom the onset was led, O'Neill rejoined the main body ; but was so routed 
that he fled back, hotly pursued, to Charlemont. Soon afterwards, receiving urgent letWs from the 
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Council to muster all the force he could, and to enter Meath, he got together 3,000 men, and, joining 
Sir James Dillon, proceeded to dispossess all Protestants of their strongholds. Although a year's 
cessation of hostilities was soon after proclaimed, Lord Moore, then in command of an Eng- 
lish force of some 4,500 men, declared he would not observe the truce until he " had tried the mettle 
of Owen Roe, and his Ulster creagkts ;" — a challenge the Gaelic chieftain answered by attacking a 
castle held by a garrison under his lordship, who instantly marched against him. The Irish general 
placed his artiUVy and troops so advantageously as to maintain his position, and a chance cannon - 
shot having killed Lord Moore, the enemy withdrew. The fall of the Protestant peer was pleasantly 
commemorated by some Douay camp-chaplain in an epigram not deficient in punning wit : — 
" Contra Bomanos mores, res mira, Dynasta 
Morus ab Eugenio canonizatus crat." 
O'Neill's subsequent strict observation of the truce, in times when, owing to the faint acknow- 
ledgment of the various authorities, and to the provocations of the enemy, this virtue was rare, is 
remarkably exhibited in the fact that he refused to take advantage of an offer to betray Enniskillen 
to him, although large preys had been carried off from the Irish by the less scrupulous garrison. 
Hitherto his services were unproductive in his own province. In November, 1643, the Scottish 
force being so great as to alarm the General Assembly, they sent for Owen Roe, whose loyalty and 
prudence on this occasion saved them from an insane proceeding. A resolution had passed the as- 
amblv that some of the king's forts should be pawned to a foreign power for money to carry on the 
war. This mad proposition, however, was rescinded when General O'Neill, in an eloquent 
remonstrance, showed how dangerous such unparalleled treason would be both to the king and the 
nation ; and, he concluded by saying, in the true spirit of patriotism, that the Catholics of Ireland 
then in arms were no mercenary soldiers, and might well be content, while fighting the battles of 
their country, with such food and clothing as she could give them. Such had been the successes of 
the Scots that O'Neill declared unless aid were sent him, he and his creaghts would be driven to pro- 
ceed into other provinces for their subsistence. This threatened alternative, 9 and the still greater 
dread of hostilities from Monro, produced an agreement that 6, 000 foot and 600 horse should be 
despatched into Ulster. It was then mooted whether these auxiliaries should be under the orders of 
the provincial general, or of his powerful rival Preston, who aspired to the command. Sir Phelim had 
married a daughter of this officer, and his party were able to allege that Owen Roe had accomplished 
nothing in the North — a failure manifestly almost as much owing to the defection of the Kinard 
faction as to the strength of the enemy. Yet as the loyalty of Preston, who was general of Lein- 
ster, and martially represented the old Catholic English of the province, approximated to that of Vice- 
roy Ormond, his pretensions were distasteful to the majority, which moreover was Gaelic. But 
the Momonians would no more serve under an Ultonian than would Lagenians. As Secretary 
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Belling observed: — "that antient and everlasting difference between Leath-Conn and Leath- 
Mogha-r-the north and south of Ireland — prevailed more than General O'Neill's abilities and capa- 
city to undertake a charge for which, in the judgment of all, he apparently merited to be preferred 
beyond his competitor.'* Again, while Preston was loyal, for which the king created him Viscount 
Tara, his rival was so ambitious that " apprehensions were entertained of putting such great power 
into the hands" of one who might already have dreamed of becoming King of Tara. Nothing less 
than this romantic title and the restoration of the pentarohy would have pleased, not satisfied, men 
who in the seventeenth century seriously imagined they could hold Ireland ; and believed this, al- 
though their factions had increased in arithmetic progression since the old division of the island between 
Conn of the Hundred Battles and King Mogh. Disagreeing as to giving the command to a native, 
they conferred it on a foreigner, the excellent Lord Castlehaven. O'Neill tried to forgive this 
extreme slight; but nothing was accomplished by either of the commandprs, "thro' 1 ' wrote his 
lordship, " the failing, or something else, of General Owen Roe O'Neill." In an action near Port- 
lester, one of Castlehaven's officers, Lieutenant Colonel Fenneil, having stood inactively by whilst some 
of O'Neill's relatives were attacked and cut down, and wearing, as well as showing, a white feather, 
Owen Roe at once branded him as " a cowardly cock." Certainly the two generals did not add to the 
few examples of concord between persons of equal authority in arms on the same service. Besides 
this want of unanimity, the old rival pretensions r between Owen Roe and Sir Phelim had likewise 
their paralyzing effect. It was not until the nuncio Binuccini effected a reconciliation between 
the kinsmen, and gave a large command to O'Neill, that his abilities became conspicuous. Having 
organised a levy of 5,000 foot and 500 horse, in the spring of 1646, he drew them up on the 5th 
June, on the advance of Monro at the head of 6,000 infantry and 800 well -accoutred horse, in a strong 
envalHed position near Benburb. His right was protected by the river, his left by a marsh, and his rear 
by a wood ; and he concealed his sharp shooters in the " scrogs and bushes'* of the hills. '* All our 
army," wrote Monro, "did earnestly covet fighting, which it was impossible for me to gainstand 
without reproach." The Scots advanced to dislodge the enemy, but were checked by a shower 
of bullets from the braes ; and the fire of their artillery was ineffectual, owing to the covered position 
of the Irish, who lost but one man by cannon shot. Skirmishing and cannonading continued for 
four hours ; and the smoke, clouding the valley, concealed the hostile ranks from each other* The 
Irish main body was drawn up at some distance, and O'Neill, secure in his position, kept the enemy 
in check by skirmishes and the fir 3 from his well- posted musketry, waiting till an expected reinforce- 
ment should arrive, and until the descending sun should dazzle the eyes of the enemy. When the 
reinforcement came up, it was at first mistaken by Monro for an expected accession to his own 
army, and, on discovering his mistake, and seeing that the sun was now throwing its glare on the 
faces of his men, he prudently ordered a retreat. Instantly that this movement was observed, O'Neill, 
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addressing liis troops in brief words, assured them of victory : — " I myself," said he, " with the aid 
of Heaven, will lead the way. Let those who fail to follow remember that they abandon their chief- 
tain." He then gave the word to advance, ordering his men to reserve their fire until within pike's 
length. They rushed forward " con ferocia incredibile." The Scots cavalry, placed to cover the 
retreat, received the irresistible charge, and being presently routed, plunged through the ranks of 
their own infantry, who were thus thrown into utter confusion. Yet the foot stood their 
ground for some time ; and the field must nave been well contested, if it was on it, as asserted, that 
3,243 bodies were counted. 8 Very few of these had fought on the side of the brave victors. " The 
rout," wrote Colonel Henry O'Neill, "began two hours before night; thirty-seven of ours slain, 
245 wounded, and 4,000 of the enemy killed on the spot." This is improbable. It was after the 
rout that the execution was most terrible. There were few prisoners, and Sir Phelim boasted he 
had given no quarter. The defeat of Benburb is the fullest of any sustained by the British in Ireland. 
" L'arme di Vostra Santita," wrote the Nuncio, ft hanno attenuto in Ultonia la strage quasi di tutto 
l'csercito Puritano," &c l O'Neill's force soon increased to upwards of 10,000 men, and his banner, 
'* the bloody hand" of the Cinel Eoghain, was surcharged with cross and keys, and he called his 
troops "the Catholic Army." It was observed of Tyrone, after he had won the battle of Black- 
water,that, as had been the universal voice in Rome of Hannibal, he knew how to gain a victory, but 
not how to use it ; — and " the Irish Fabius,'' as O'Neill has been styled, was so tardy in following up 
his brilliant success as to lose its fruits. He was preparing to fall upon the remains of Monro's army, 
when orders came from Binuccini that arrested his march. A treaty of peace had been pending 
between Ormond and the Confederates, by which the Irish were to be released from taking the oath 
of supremacy, with a promise of free exercise of their religion. But the Nuncio had protested against 
its conclusion without consent from Borne, and had urged the Confederates to place themselves under 
the protection of some foreign power, which he declared ought to be the Pope. This foreign power 
was almost powerless, save in spiritualities ; and the Supreme Council, totally rejecting the strange 
proposal, ratified the treaty. The Italian, strong in a peculiar ultima ratio, had drawn up an excom- 
munication against all who would observe the peace, and had forwarded a copy in Gaelic to General 
O'Neill, that it might be read to his army j and further desired this victorious leader to turn his 
arms against the Catholic government. Malcontent with the convention, since it did not contain a 
proviso for the restoration of the family estates, Owen Roe mirched with his whole force, amounting 
to 12,800 men, to depose the governing power, vowing to sack Kilkenny, and to be revenged on the 
loyalists of the Council, by whom he believed the proviso had been omitted. These threats 
were rather in the tone of a hot Gaelic conqueror than of a prudent Fleming. Whilst on the road, 
he received £4,500, and a supply of gunpowder from the Italian, who, meeting the army under the 
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walls of Kilkenny, dissuaded Owen Eoe from his fierce purpose, but concerted that the laity should 
be deposed from the council, and that hierarchy should be substituted. The Archbishop of Fermo 
made his public entry into the city of St. Canice on the 18th of September, and was proclaimed 
Generalissimo. The devoted ecclesiastic had, of course, no other personal, views than to be made a 
cardinal. O'Neill, however, flushed with the pride of an astounding victory, now conceived hope 
of becoming, by the Nuncio's aid, " King of Ireland." In ascribing this exorbitancy of ambition to 
him, on the authority of the Rev* Dr. O'Conor, the investigating and patriotic librarian of Stowe, 
we must, at the same time, express our belief that General O'Neill had too much good sense to in- 
dulge more than a dreamy expectation that future successes might make him military dictator. The 
deference the Nuncio paid the Catholic Cromwell, the deposer of the Irish provisional government, is 
shown by his submissive conduct in an affair that occurred at this critical period. Whilst quartered in 
Kilkenny, O'Neill's wild creaghts, (the etymon of whose appellation is probably the root of creagh, or 
foray,) having richly deserved the reprobation of the Nuncio, had resented his censures by breaking his 
windows, pelting his servants, and insisting on the destruction of his state-coach. The outraged 
archbishop complained to Rome of the ultramontane barbarians, declaring no Tartars ever committed 
worse ravages than Owen Boe's soldiers : but when a copy of the despatch was forwarded thence to 
their leader, he prevailed on the writer to send a retractation, and a second letter extolled O'Neill 
and his army as the only true Catholics in Ireland. « 

O'Neill had been favourable to the peace on the first news, before he heard from Rinuceini, a 
fact manifesting that his ulterior conduct was rather the effect of suggestion than spontaneity. In- 
deed the terms of the treaty were sufficient for the times, and none but the immoderate party re- 
jected them. The state of the several parties at this period is too complicated to describe. The 
Confederates, however, may be said to have been divided into the old Englishry, who only sought tole- 
ration, and the Grael, who would not be content with less than the enjoyment of a free and public 
use and exercise of their religion. The former party, especially attached to the crown, had suffered 
little from confiscation, while much of the lands of the latter had become the estates of British ad- 
venturers. To recover these lost means of living was the object of the GS-aelic laity ; and to restore 
churches and monasteries to clerics the design of all the hierarchy. Rut the Anglo-Irish country 
gentlemen had neither joint-interest nor hope to lead them to combine with their Celtic brethren for 
these objects. Nor did the* more loyal of their number contemplate pressing the perplexed claims 
of the priesthood to the repossession of churches where the population was more or less mixed. And 
when the efforts of Rinuceini and the army of Owen Roe gave temporal authority to men who had 
often been shielded by the nobility and gentry they displaced, the highest party abandoned a cause on 
the conduct of which the comment of the Pontiff himself to the Nuncio — " You have acted most 
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rashly" — isthebest. v Few will dissent from tbe opinion that the full freedom asked by the Gael is reason- 
able according to modern righteous custom. Yet the demand appeared highly objectionable to all who 
were actuated by such a spirit of intolerance as caused the Irish, when in martial ascendancy to 
prohibit the exercise of the Protestant religion within their quarters.* Even the Englishry, instead 
of enrolling themselves on the side of the king, and entitling themselves by their undoubted loyal 
service to respect and favour, took advantage of his distresses to urge demands for the freedom they 
also denied his other subjects. Owen Roe, as " the right arm of the Nuncio," was leader of the ex- 
treme party in Gaelic and other prejudices. Happily the traditional loyalty of Lord Muskerry, and 
the jealousy of other chieftains, prevented the increase of O'Neill's army at a time he would have made 
an ill and vain use of his power. If the brilliant vision of dictatorship occupied his mind when Or- 
mond, at this time, offered him the custodium of such lands as any of the O'Neills might forfeit by 
violating the peace, with some other matters that had formerly been the subject of correspondence 
between them in the endeavour to effect a juncture — the carelessness with which he declined these 
trifling considerations may be imagined. The Viceroy, rather than Dublin should fall into the hands 
of a foreign influenced and assisted party, invoked the aid of the Parliamentarians. O'Neill now 
formed a design to seize the lord lieutenant, and, subsequently, to capture the metropolis. When 
Lord Castlehaven's loyalty had prevented the success of the first object, O'Neill and Preston marched 
their two armies eastward to lay siege to Dublin. The city was not tenable. The entrenchments 
that, should have defended the suburbs were incomplete ; and the Marchioness of Ormond, with some 
ladies of the first quality, had to set an example, by carrying baskets of earth to the ramparts. Still 
the city, being unvictualled, must have surrendered, had not each of the beleaguering generals been 
more intent on guarding against an attack from the other than on carrying on the siege. They 
decamped on the news that parliamentary forces had landed. 

On the i Oth of January, 1 647, a new General Assembly met at Kilkenny. This self- constituted par- 
liament fruitlessly endeavoured to procure a peace, for the Nuncio would not lower his terms. O'Neill 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the Connaught as well as the Ulster forces. Ormond quitted 
the country — a necessity the blame of which was not unjustly thrown upon Owen Roe by the royalist 
Catholics. Their general was soon defeated by the parliamentarian Jones, who was daily expected 
to march upon Kilkenny. The only hope of the Assembly now lay in O'Neill, who, at the head of 
12,000 men, hurried into Leinster, and chased Jones back to Dublin. This marked success again 
raised his expectations, which, with his pretensions with regard to the power of " the great O'Neill" — 
the magic name so fatal to many a chieftain of his race — together with his haughtiness, were so vast 
as to cause great discontentment. The jealousies of the highest men were increased when the 
Jesuit O'Mahony published a book in which he exhorted the Irish to elect a native king, and by the 
arrival of an epistle from the Pontiff to General O'Neill, praising him for his devotion to the Roman 
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Catholic cause, an extraordinary mark of favour, and accompanied by the sword ofthe great Tyrone, 
the trenchant blade of which his Holiness himself had blessed. Such signs of supernal favour were held 
to be as significant as the crown, formed of the feathers of a phoenix, once sent from Kome to the Earl 
of Tyrone, and, being coincident with the appearance of O'Mahony's book, caused an outcry/ Owen 
Boe was to be king ; the book was a plea for his future sovereignty, and that sword would be his 
seeptre 1 In this clamour the independent Gaelic chiefs joined go cordially with the feudal Anglo- Irish, * 
that O'Neill must have been convinced, if he ever entertained the idea of which our doubts 
have already been expressed, bow hopeless it was to expect to construct a durable government out 
of materials so antagonistic as the Catholics of Ireland then presented. 

The last assembly of the Confederates opened on the 20th of April, 1648. Lord Inchiquin un- 
expectedly declared in favour of the king, and proposed an armistice to the Catholics. The treaty 
proceeded, in defiance of the Nuncio and eight bishops, and, when concluded, was the famous " Inchi- 
quin's peace," — subsequent proved failures of the observance of which were among the touchstones 
whereby many estates were not taken from Cromwellians and restored to ruined native inheritors. 
Kinuccini fled from Kilkenny to the camp of O'Neill. Preston and Inchiquin united their forces to 
march against Owen Boe } in order to compel him to join in this much-required cessation. The 
Nuncio thundered an excommunication against all who should observe the peace. O'Neill retreated 
into the north, and was proclaimed a traitor by the Catholic government. On hearing the news, he 
marched rapidly into the south, with the intention of surprising Kilkenny, his friends having pro- 
mised to betray the city to him ; but, being disappointed, he exhibited an unworthy resentment to- 
waids the president of the supreme council, Lord Mountgarrett, in wasting that nobleman's estates, 
Penetrating Lord Inchiquin's country, he took one or two places in the west ; but was overmatched 
while occupying the Pass of Bealaghnoun, and compelled to escape, leaving his camp in the enemy's 
hands. The indefatigable and illustrious Ormond returned to Ireland, and succeeded in concluding 
a peace on the 17th January, 1648. Soon afterwards, the Italian archbishop quitted the kingdom. 
After the murder of the king, O'Neill, though deserted by many of his superior officers, (who, as 
they possessed estates, thought more of preserving them than of winning the lands of others,) was still in 
command of some 5,300 veterans. He forwarded his submission to Charles II., when this prince was 
expected in Ireland, offering his services on certain terms, which included his advancement to an earl- 
dom. In the meanwhile, Lord Castlehaven was unfortunately employed by the 'lord lieutenant to 
reduce the Irish general's garrisons in Athy and Maryborough. Provoked by these attacks from 
the sword of an old enemy, and foreseeing that his men would suffer extreme hardships, 
O'Neill — having already, and tbat with the Nuncio's approbation, concluded certain articles 
with the republicans Jones and Monk — whose interest it was that he should continue in sufficient 
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force to cause a diversion to the royalists, made overtures for an alliance with Monk, by which his 
party and their issue were to enjoy the exercise of their religion, a competent command was to be 
given to himself, an act of oblivion was to be passed by the parliament, the lands that his party pos- 
sessed prior to 1641 were to be restored, and he was to be put in possession of his ancestors' estates. 
These proposals of the Irish general were submitted to the great leaders in London, but were kept 
private, and Monk received secret instructions to come to terms with an officer who might prove 
either serviceable or formidable. The replies of his agent, O'Reilly, to questions put to him in West- 
minster, were candid and truthful. When asked why O'Neill had not treated with Ormond, he 
answered : — " Because the late king had made the Irish Catholics fair promises, but when they had 
done him service he was always ready to sacrifice them." To the question, why did they not apply 
sooner to the parliament ? he replied ; — " Because the men then in power had sworn to extirpate 
them ; while those now in power propose toleration and liberty of conscience." 2 In the meantime 
O'Neill did good service to the parliament in intercepting communication between the Scots in the 
north and the central army under Ormond, and he relieved Sir Charles Coote, then besieged in Derry, 
accepting for this succour some 2,000 cows, to furnish food for his famishing men. The transaction 
between Monk and O'Neill gave extreme umbrage in England, and the agreement was disavowed by 
parliament. Ormond at this time renewed his offers, which were now more acceptable to the isolated 
general. So correctly scrupulous was O'Neill, that he declined to treat with the envoy whilst con- 
tinuing in Sir C. Coote's quarters. When another messenger, the good Colonel Daniel O'Neill, was 
hurried to Derry, he found his uncle determined to agree with the lord lieutenant, and entertaining 
hope of joining him with a considerable force.* Assembling his officers, General O'Neill said to 
them : — " To demonstrate that I value the service of my king and the welfare of my nation, as I 
always did, I now forget and forgive the Supreme Council and all my enemies their ill practices, and 
all the wrongs they did me from time to time, and will now embrace that peace I formerly rejected 
out of good intent." He then marched from Londonderry to join Ormond in opposing Cromwell. 
But it was not permitted to the best general the Island of Destiny had produced to strike a single 
blow for the royal cause. His march was retarded in the beginning of September, when he was 
suffering from so severe a pain and defluxion in his knee that he could neither rise nor endure a 
horse-litter. This attack, wrote the suggestive Carte, was not imputed to the sumptuous entertain- 
ments given by Sir C. Coote to General O'Neill, in Derry, but to " a poisoned pair of russet leather 
boots," sent him as a present by one Plunkct, who is said to have afterwards boasted of the act. b 
Such a vaunt is as unlikely to have been made as that poison could be conveyed into the human 
frame by such a medium. This illness delayed his progress and the signing of the agreement, 
much to the disappointment of Ormond, who, as bis biographer states, had always used great frank - 
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ness with O'Neill, and had a very high opinion, as well of his honour, constancy, and good sense, as of 
his military skill, which promised more advantage to the king's service than even the force he com- 
manded. The treaty was perfected on the 12th October, but O'Neill did not live to perform the 
services expected from him. He died in Cloughoughter Castle, in the county of Cavan, on the 6th 
November, 1649. His remains were interred in the Franciscan Friary of Oavan. 

" Sagest In the council was he, kindest in the hall ! 
Sure we never won a battle — 'twas Eoghan won them all. 
Soft as woman's was your voice, O'Neill 1 bright was your eye, 
Oh ! why did you leave us, Eoghan ? why did you die ?" 

These touching verses from the nervous pen of a patriot poet are quoted as faithful to the in- 
teresting traits of the character of a man in whom feminine sensibility was combined with martial 
coolness, and an uncommon military prudence. It is a high gratification to be able to say that, 
although O'Neill was leader of the wildest body of men in Ireland, factious historians have not fas- 
tened on him any of the reproaches for cruelty they lavished on other Irish commanders of 
that sanguinary period. Certainly his troops deserved their ill name j and therefore the 
freedom of their commander from personal blame proves that they alone were in fault, 
and, as well, the extreme difficulty of his position. Indeed, viewing the entire story of 
this very remarkable Irishman, which we have endeavoured to examine without preposses- 
sions, there can be little doubt that whenever full justice is done to the theme, his conduct, 
under excessively difficult circumstances, will bear an ordeal of investigation that must re- 
dound highly to his honour. Though his character exhibited strong contrarieties, it has not been 
very variously estimated, and his praises predominate. The puritan, Eorlase, wrote far from un- 
favourably when describing him as a man of a haughty and positive humour, and rather hard to be 
inclined to reasonable conditions than easy to decline them or break his word when he had con- 
sented. Referring back to the passages of his life, it will be accorded that, though the blood of 
Gaelic kings warmed his veins, he, in almost every instance, exercised a religious control over an 
impassioned temperament. His strong and natural desire to recover the estate of his forefathers must 
be placed in the category of faults, of which it seems to have been the main spring, for he had 
inherited nothing but the pride and ambition of the Hy Niall. This motive, and his generous 
sympathies, blinded him to a truth now obvious to all, but then less apparent to any, that 
the Irish Gael, reduced by the combined power of the Scots and English, could not hope with 
reason to raise themselves during even a civil war of these nations. 

The varying characteristics of O'Neill's mind had led him to embrace such a variety of sides that, 
at different periods, he encountered most of the leaders of the many conflicting parties in Ireland. 
First he fought the Scots ; next the Enniskilleners ; then the English under Lord Moore ; again 
after his victory at Bcnburb and his deposition of the Catholic Council, he besieged the' Viceroy, joined 
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the Parliamentarians, fought against the loyal Preston and the illustriously loyal Clanricard, and 
against the Catholic lords, Dillon and Taaffe, routing the latter without much slaughter, for he 
" abhorred to spill his countrymen's blood if he could avoid it," Lastly, but too late, he joined 
Ormond. It is manifest from his many overtures that O'Neill was constantly ready to join the 
royalists ; and, also, that he was only prevented by their over-stiffness in regard to his claims. The 
victor of Benburb is acknowledged to have been the ablest general of his time in Ireland. Had 
fate spared him, Ormond and he might have rallied round their standards thousands of those brave 
men who, in Clonmel and Drogheda, and other heroically defended places, were crushed in separate 
bands by Cromwell. The Viceroy and Owen Boe y commanding all the loyal in Ireland, with their know- 
ledge of the country, and the Fabian strategy of General O'Neill, who possessed the genius of his chieftain 
ancestors for defensive war, might have filled a bright page in the history of that divided and most 
calamitous period, by fighting perhaps more than one glorious battle against the regicide Usurper. 

There is every reason to believe that the portrait of Owen Roe O'Neill, from which our lithograph is faithfully 
copied on a reduced scale, is genuine. It is an oil painting on wood, and measures about 16 in. by 12 in. On the back 
is written, in characters now much obliterated, — "Owen Roe O'Neill at the court of * * * * by the celebrated Dutch 
artist, Van Brugens." This writing is older than the memory of the present owner, a lady now far advanced in years. 
The painting is traditionally known by all the branches of her family as the portrait of Owen Roe, and highly 
valued as such. The late Roman Catholic Bishop of Derry offered £50 for it, which was declined. It is very 
improbable that a member of an Irish family of moderate circumstance would have had a portrait painted by an 
expensive foreign artist. — The execution of the painting is admirable. The colour of the hair, which gave to Owen 
O'Neill hi? distinguishing epithet of Roe ( but which could not be shown in our lithograph ) is not decidedly red, but 
only approaching to it. The tinge of redness, however, is quite sufficient to have distinguished him amongst a 
number of dark-haired men ; and the complexion is clear and ruddy. It is worthy of remark that the characteristic 
features of the face may still be traced in various members of the family to whom the portrait belongs. — Ed. 



